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FORET.vORD 
This  analysis  of  the  conmercial  policies  of  Haiti  and  its  trade 
relations  vritli  the  v;orld  and  v.ith  the  United  States,  1929-38,  is  one 
of  a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,   Part  I  deals  with 
the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  vdth  the  trade  of  in- 
dividiial  Latin  American  cotmtries,  and  part  III  v.dth  Latin  American 
export  commodities.   Part  I  conti.ins  a  short  description  of  the 
Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  v.-orld  and  vrith  the  United  States,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  Tra.r.   Part  II, 
consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  stirvey  of  the  commercial  policy  and 
the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  v.dth 
special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  trend,  composition,  and  sovrrce  of  imi^orts.   Each  sec- 
tion also  cont8.ins  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  particular  couatry.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approx- 
imately 30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
prices,  and  competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European 
war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  thie  report  are 
follows: 

Section  1,  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.  A'  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8,  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  EL  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  L^.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Hicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do,  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  20.  -  HAITI 

Haiti  -  A  Description 
Phygjcal  charfacteristics . 

The  Republic  of  Haitii/  occvipies  the  western  third  of  the  Island 
of  Hitpanicla,  or  Sant<3  Domingo,^  which  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
betfiecn  Cubfi  and  Puerto  Rico.   Haiti  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  horse- 
shoe, t»o  peninsulas  extending  westward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
island  to  form  the  Gulf  of  Gonaives.   The  coast  line  is  extremely 
irregular.   There  is  a  land  frontier  with  the  Dominican  Republic  of 
193  miles.   The  area  of  Haiti,  including  adjacent  dependent  islands/^ 
is  about  10,700  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
Maryland. 

Haiti  is  a  rugged  coxuitry,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  area 
being  mountainous.   Three  principal  ranges  traverse  the  coimtiy; 
theee  are  interspersed  with  and  flanked  by  a  number  of  valleys  or 
plains  of  varying  size.   In  the  southeastern  range,  elevations  reach 
9,000  feet,  and  in  the  central  range  about  7,000  feet.   In  the  north 
the  moiintains  are  lower,  the  highest  being  about  -4,600  feet.   The 
valleys  and  plains  are  ver^'  fertile,  and  even  a  substantial  part,  of 
the  elevated  lands  may  be  cviltiveted.   The  principal  plains  are  the 
Artibonite,  extending  eaet?/ard  from  the  Gulf  of  Gonaives;  the  Plaine 


1/  Officially  Republique  d' Haiti.  '^ 

2/  The  island,  second  largest  in  the  Ttest  Indies,  is  known  variovis- 

ly  as  Hispaniola,  Espanola,  Santo  Domingo,  or  Haiti.   The  eastern 

two-thirds  is  occupied  by  the  Dominican  Republic  (see  section  19, 

part  II,  of  this  report). 

^    The  largest  of  these  is  the  Island  of  La  Gonave,  in  the  Gulf  of 

Gonaives. 


du  Cul-de-Sac,  extending  inland  from  Port-au-Prince;  tue  Pleine  du 
Nord,  on  the  northern  coast  near  Cap  Haiti  en  j  and  the  Centred  Plain, 
an  interior  plain  bordering  the  Domliiican  Republic.   The  yttlleye  and 
plains  are  eepereted  by  aountedn  ranges ,  making  communication  between 
thera  difficult,  and  creating,  in  effect,  independent  economic  \init8. 
An   e  result,  Haiti  posseBsee  no  less  than  H  seaports,  each  serving 
a  velley  or  plain.   Despite  the  ntunber  of  ports  in  Haiti,  however, 
about  three-fifths  of  all  imports  and  about  one-third  of  all  exports 
pass  through  Port-au-Prince. 

Haiti  lies  wholly  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  and,  as  in  other  moun- 
tainous tropical  areas,  its  climate  varies  with  the  altitude.   In 
the  coastal  regions,  where  the  main  centers  of  population  are  located, 
the  climate  is  warm  and  equable.   At  port-au-Prince  the  annual  mean 
temperature  is  81®  F.,  and  the  dally  temperature  range,  approximately 
19^ >   The   rainfall  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country i  certain  sections  are  arid,  idiile  others  receive  heavy  pre- 
cipitation.  Generally  there  are  two  rairy  seasons,  from  March  to 
May,  and  from  September  to  December. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  in  Haiti,  most  of  them  short.   Many 
of  the  stream  beds  are  dry  except  in  the  rainy  seasons.   In  general, 
the  rivers  are  useful  for  irrigation,  but  not  for  navigation.   The 
most  important  river  -  the  Artibonite  -  flows  from  east  to  west 
through  the  vall^  of  the  same  name,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Conai'ves.   This  river,  which  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles,  is 
not  only  the  source  of  water  for  Haiti's  principal  irrigation  system. 


but  is  alBO  of  some  use  for  transportation.   There  are  a  number  of 
lakes  in  Haiti.   The  largest  is  the  Etang  Saumatre,  east  of  Port-au-- 
Prince, on  the  Dominican  frontier.   This  lake,  which  has  an  area  of 
112  square  miles,  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

About  160  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  Haiti.   The 
National  Railroad  uompany  of  Haitii'  operates  lines  flx>m  Port-au- 
Prince  to  St.  Marc  and  Verrettes  (87  miles)  and  from  Cap  Haitian  to 
Bahon  (19  miles) .   The  Cul-de-Sac  Ball  road  uompany^  operates  lines 
from  Port-au-Prince  to  Leogane  (21  miles)  and  from  Port-au-Prince 
eastward  (35  miles) . 

There  are  approximately  1,500  miles  of  motor  highways  in  Haiti, 
connecting  all  the  important  cities,  but  some  of  these  are  frequently 
impassable  after  heavy  rains.   The  international  highway  from  Port- 
au-Prince  to  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  is  an  all-weather 
road. 
Population. 

In  1918 f  the  year  of  the  most  recent  census,  the  population  of 
Haiti  was  1,631,000.   An  estimate  for  19^0  placed  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  2,700,000,^   On  the  basic  of  this  estimate,  there  are 
about  265  persons  to  the  square  mile,  making  Haiti  the  most  densely 
populated  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics^   Large  sections  of 

y Compagnie  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  d' Haiti. 

2/  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul-de-Sac. 

^    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commercial 
Travelers'  Guide  to  Latin  American,  194-0,  Part  III,  p.  6. 

^    The  density  of  population  in  Haiti  is  about  twice  that  of  El 
Salvador,  the  next  most  densely  populated  Latin  American  country. 
The  population  of  the  adjacent  Dominican  Republic  averages  about  79 
persons  per  square  mile.  Certain  of  the  British  and  French  West 
Indian  Islands,  however,  are  more  densely  populated  than  is  Haiti. 


the  country,  however,  are  virtually  unoccupied.   By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Haitian  population  is  rural;  the  eight  principal  cities 
together  account  for  considerably  lees  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

The  principal  city  of  Haiti,  its  capital  and  chief  port,  is  Port- 
au-Prince,  located  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Gonai'veB.   The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  to  be  105,000. 
All  the  other  important  cities  of  Haiti  are  also  seaports,  serving  as 
outlets  for  the  productive  valleys  and  plains.   The  most  important  of 
these,  with  their  estimated  populations,  include  Cap  Haitien,  on  the 
northern  coast,  15,000;  Aux  Cayes,  on  the  southwest  coast,  15,000; 
Gonaives,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  G\ilf  of  Gona'ives,  10,000;  Jacmel, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  10,000;  St.  Marc,  on  ihs  Gulf   of 
Gonal'ves,  10,000;  Je'remie,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  Tiburon 
Peninsula,  7,500;  and  Port-de-Paix,  on  the  northern  coast,  7»500.— ^ 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Haiti  are  Negroes,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  are  mulattoes.   The  offici&l  language  is  French. 
A  large  part  of  the  population,  hoY/ever,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas,  speaks  a  dialect  based  on  French,  bat  contniainij  a  large  per- 
centage of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  English  words.   Haiti  is  the  only 

republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  wliich  French  is  the  official 

2/ 
language,  and  is  one  of  the  two  Negro  republics  in  the  world^ 


1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commercial 
Travelers'  Gviide  to  Latin  America,  1940,  Part  III,  pp.  20^-207. 

2/  The  other  is  the  P^piiblic  of  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 


Natural  reso^yces  and  ecDnoi^'; . 

Haiti  is  an  agric-il  t-iral  countiy.   Although  nearly  four-fifths 
of  its  area  is  mount aiaoui:,  the  rv^eroac   vallevs  and  ths  several 
large  plaiaf-  are  extre.ae2;r  fertile,  and  even  most  of   the  elevated 
lands  laa^'  be  utilised  for  agriculture.   Only  a  small  part  of  the 
Haitian  area,  however,  is  actually  iinder  cultivation.   Large  planta- 
tions existed  during  the  colonial  period,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
several  sugar  cane,  sisal,  and  banana  plantations  operated  by  United 
States  interests,  c^il^ivation  at  present  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
individual  proprietors  on  small  holdings.   The  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  generally  primitive. 

The  priticipal  Haitian  export  crops  are  coffee,  cotton,  sugar, 
sisal,  bananas,  cacao,  and  molasses.   In  1933  these  seven  products 
accounted  for  acre  than  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  exports. 
Other  agri cult-oral  commodities  exported  include  tobacco,  cashew  nuts, 
castor  beans,  cottonseed  cake,  honey,  beeswax,  and  pineapples.   Com, 
peas,  beans,  rice,  and  manioc,  as  we31  as  a  wide  variety  of  other 
vegetables  and  frtiits,  are  grown  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption. 
Logwood,  a  wood  used  in  the  piX)duction  of  a  dyes  toff,  and  ligmm 
vitae,  are  the  most  important  forest  products  exported  from  Haiti, 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  agric^jltural  commodities 
produced  in  Haiti,  foodstuffs  imtil  recently  constituted  the  l&rgest 
single  group  of  imports.   In  1929  they  represented  35  percent  of 
total  imports,  in  terms  of  value.   During  the  decade  1929-33,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  Haitian  imj>orts  composed  of  foodstuffs 
declined  steadily,  reaching  13  percent  in  1938. 


Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  importaint  Haitian  crop,  and  the  coxin- 
tiy's  chief  eacport,  accounting  for  about  one-half  of  the  value  of 
total  shipments  abroad,  which  in  1939  amounted  to  7.3  million  dollars. 
Coffee  was  introduced  into  Haiti  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when 
that  country  was  a  French  colony,  ^^  large  plantations  were  developed. 
During  the  wars  of  independence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  however,  the  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  have  not  since 
been  revived.   Cultivated  chiefly  on  the  moist  mountain  slopes, 
coffee  for  the  most  part  is  at  present  grown  on  individiial  holdings 
by  small  proprietors,  and  indeed  may  be  said  practically  to  grow  wild 
in  parts  of  the  country,   Haitian  coffee  is  of  a  "mild"  type  (coffea 
arabica),  and,  when  properly  prepared  for  market,  commands  a  premixua 
price .-^   Until  1936,  Haitian  coffee  was  shipped  chiefly  to  France, 
but  the  denunciation  of  the  Franco-Haitian  commercial  convention  in 
that  year  was  followed  by  the  virtual  loss  of  the  French  market.—' 

The  extent  of  Hcdti's  dependence  upon  coffee  has  made  the  coun- 
try susceptible  to  the  disadvantages  inherent  in  a  "one-crop"  economy. 
Moreover,  prior  to  1929,  the  lack  of  facilities  on  the  part  of  the 
small  coffee  growers  for  drying,  cleaning,  and  grading  the  crop  re- 
sulted in  a  large  quantity  of  extraneous  material  in  the  coffee 
delivered  for  export  at  Haitian  ports.   Since  much  of  the  coffee  was 
dried  on  the  ground,  it  had  an  earthy  flavor  which  made  it  difficult 


T/    In  the  trade,  all  coffees  are  roughly  grouped  into  "Brazils" 
and  "Milds,"  the  latter  comprising  all  coffees  grown  outside  of  Brazil • 
2/  See  the  section  on  "Exports  from  Haiti . " 


to  market  in  the  United  States.   As  a  resiilt  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  grown  and  prepared,  the  yield  of  the  coffee  trees  and 
the  quality  of  the  coffee  tended  to  decline.   Since  1929,  however, 
the  Government  has  made  efforts  to  improve  the  cultivation,  diying, 
and  grading  of  coffee.   A  system  of  standards  and  markings  for  ex- 
port coffee,  introduced  in  1929,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement. 
To  improve  the  flavor  of  the  coffee,  large  numbers  of  small  concrete 
drying  platforms  have  been  erected  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  country's  dependence  on  coffee,  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Haitian  Government  to  diversify  agriculture, 
particularly  by  developing  an  export  trade  in  sisal  and  bananas,  and 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  cacao  crop.   These  efforts  and  the 
decline  in  coffee  prices  account  for  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  ex- 
ports of  coffee  to  total  exports  in  the  decade  1929-38. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  Haitian  coffee  has  been  grown 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  crop,  the  lack  of  a  planta- 
tion type  of  organization  has  provided  an  element  of  elasticity  in 
the  Haitian  economic  structure,  since  the  individual  growers  more 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions.   The  coiintry  has 
thus  been  less  susceptible  to  the  impact  of  price  fluctuations  and 
chemges  in  markets* 

Cotton,  which  ranks  second  as  an  export  crop,  now  accounts  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Haitian  exports.   Haitian 
cotton  is  a  small  but  fairly  constant  crop,  produced  principally  in 
the  dryer  parts  of  the  motintain  slopes,  in  the  plains,  and  on  the 
Island  of  La  Gonave.   The  most  important  producing  areas  are  in  the 
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Artibonite  and  Cul-de-Sac  plains.   Haitian  cotton  is  partly  of  the 
long,  fine  tjea  Island  variety,  but  in  general  it  is  mixed  and  extreuie- 
ly  irregular  in  staple  length,  A   large  part  of  the  crop  is  tree 
cotton  fron  semiwild  plants ,-='  but  some  cotton  is  grown  vinder  irriga- 
tion.  Production  has  declined  somewhat  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  spread  of  the  boll-weevil  in  certain  of  the  producing  areas. 
Exports,  which  approximate  production,  averaged  more  than  24-  thousand 
balea^'  annually  in  the  3  years  1936-33.   In  tho  past  they  have  gone 
chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  (iennany,  and  Japan. 

The  third  ranking  Haitian  export  crop  is  sugar,  groira  principally 
in  the  Cul-de-Sac  and  Leogane  plains.   In  the  colonial  period,  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  was  an  important  econoioic  activity,  but  the 
sugar  plantations  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  independence,  and 
production  ceased  to  be  of  coomercial  importance.   During  the  World 
War  of  19Li.-13  production  was  renewed,  and  since  then  has  increased 
rather  steadily.   Haiti  now  ranks  seventh  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  a  producer  of  sugar.   Production  in  the  crop  years 
1935-36  to  1937-33  averaged  42,370  short  tons  annually.   Haiti  also 
produces  and  exports  quantities  of  the  so-called  "blackstrap"  molasses, 
the  waste  or  byproduct  molasses  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar .^^ 
Production  may  be  gaged  by  exports,  which  in  the  three  fiscal  years 
1936-38  averaged  2.4  million  gallons^  annually. 


1/  All  cottons  are  perennial,  but  in  most  countries  the  crop  is 
seeded  annually,  largely  to  reduce  damage  by  insects  and  disease.  In 
Haiti  the  cotton  plants  often  bear  for  10  years.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  several  types  of  annual  cotton.  Annual  cotton,  how- 
ever, is  more  difficiHt  and  expensive  to  cultivate  than  tree  cotton, 
which  comprises  much  of  the  Haitian  production. 

2/  Bales  of  4.78  pounds,  net. 

2/    This  molasses  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
edcohol,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  an  ingredient  of  sweet  cattle  feeds 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  and  vinegar. 

V  Gallons  of  11.7  pounds. 


Sisal  and  bananas,  production  and  exports  of  which  were  unim- 
portant in  the  1920*6,  now  occupy  significant  positions  in  the  Haitian 
econon^y^.   Eacports  of  sisal  averaged  but  628  thousand  pounds  annually 
in  the  period  1926-31;  they  increased  to  nearly  16  million  pounds  in 
1938*   Unlike  coffee  and  cotton,  sisal  is  grown  on  plantations. 
The  principal  producing  area  is  adjacent  to  Fort  Liberte,  on  the 
northern  coast.   About  nine-tenths  of  all  exports  of  sisal  are 
shipped  from  this  port.-^ 

In  1929  ejqiorts  of  bananas  from  Haiti  were  negligible,  and  in 
1932  they  were  small.   In  1935  a  United  States  compaBy  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Haitian  Government  for  a  monopoly  of  the  purchase 
of  bananas  for  export.   Some  plantations  were  started  by  the  company, 
chiefly  in  the  Artibonite  Valley,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cap  Haitien 
and  Port-de-Paix.   For  the  most  part,  however,  the  bananas  exported 
are  grown  by  individual  proprietors,  to  whom  instjruction  in  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  is  given.   Exports  of  bananas,  which  amounted 
to  33  thousand  bunches  in  1933,  increased  to  600  thousand  bunches  in 
1936,  to  1.3  million  in  1937,  and  to  2  million  in  1938,  when  they 
accounted  for  6  percent  of  all  exports,  in  terms  of  value. 

Cacao  is  largely  a  subsidiary  crop  in  Haiti.   Unless  the  price 
is  good,  the  proprietors  of  small  holdings  do  not  gather  the  beans; 
this  factor  accounts  for  the  marked  fluctuations  in  the  volume  and 


1/  Sisal  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  twine 
and  small  ropes.   It  is  similar  to  henequen,  which  is  used  chiefly 
for  making  binder  twine.   Botn  are  obtained  from  closely  related 
but  distinct  species  of  the  agave  plant. 
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velue  of  exports  from  year  to  year.   The  Haitian  Government  has 
attempted  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop  for  marketing  in  the 
United  States. 

On  May  5,  1941,  the  Govemiaents  of  the  United  States  and  Haiti 
announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  in  principle  regarding  a 
long-term  program  of  cooperation  in  the  development  of  the  Haitian 
economy.   The  central  features  of  this  program  will  be  a  broad  plan 
for  developing  rubber;  an  increase  in  banana  plantings;  the  plant- 
ing of  spices,  drug  plants,  food  plants,  fiber  plants,  and  oil- 
bearing  plants;  the  improvement  of  Haitian  cacao;  the  development  of 
Haiti's  forest  resources;  and  the  stimxilation  of  small  handicraft 
industries.   The  program  is  baaed  on  numerouE  surveya  and  on  the 
long  experience  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  already,  in  cooperation  with  the  Haitian  Government,  established 
in  Haiti  an  agricultural  experiment  station  and  breeding  gardens  for 
rubber  plants.   The  program  will  also  involve  an  addition  of  up  to 
500  thousand  dollars  of  credits  in  the  contract  entered  into  in  1938 
l^r  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  a  United  States 
engineering  firm.   These  additioncLl  credits  will  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  irrigation  projects  and  will  provide 
adequate  transportation  facilities  In  the  areas  suitable  for  rubber 
and  general  agricultural  development .i/ 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Release  No.  221,  May  5,  1941. 
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Although  cattle  raising  is  encouraged  in  Haiti,  there  were  in 
1933  only  105  thotisand  cattle  in  the  country.   Other  livestock  in 
that  year  included  310  thousand  goats,  350  thousand  hogs,  400  thousand 
horses,  and  650  thousand  asses ^   There  are  small  exports  of  goat- 
skins  and  cattle  hides. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Haiti  are  said  to  be  extensive,  but 
are  as  yet  undeveloped.   Among  the  minerals  occurring  in  the  country 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  coal,  petro- 
leum, sulphur,  kaolin,  gypsvun,  and  limestone.   Gold  was  mined  during 
the  Spanish  colonial  period,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  little 
exploitation  of  the  country's  mineral  resources. 

There  is  little  of  industrial  manufacturing  in  Haiti  except  that 
associated  with  the  first  processing  of  agricultural  products,  espe- 
cially coffee,  sugar,  and  sisal.   In  addition  to  a  large  sugar  re- 
finery at  Port-au-Prince,  there  are  several  small  factories  making 
lard  compounds,  some  cabinet-snaking  shops,  and  some  small  establish- 
ments manufacturing  soap,  cigarettes,  and  bricks.   Numerous  small 
distilleries  produce  rum  and  other  spirits;  small  qiiantities  of  i*um 
are  exported. 

Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in  Haiti,  other  than  those  of 
the  United  States,  are  not  available.  United  States  direct  invest- 
ments at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  nearly  10  million  dollars.  Of 
this  amoimt,  3*6  million  dollars  was  invested  in  public  utilities  and 


~\/    Statesman's  lear-Book,  1938. 
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transportation  enterprises.-^   No  data  are  available  to  show  the 
distribution  of  the  remainder  of  the  investiaents  by  economic  groups, 
but  they  are  probably  in  agriculture,  principally  sugar,  bananas,  and 

sisal.   The  United  States  portfolio  of  Haitian  securities  in  1935 

2/ 
was  estimated  to  be  9.7  million  dollars.--^ 

A  law  of  October  16,  1935,  amended  January  ^,  1939,  prohibits 
foreigners  and  naturalized  Haitians  frora  engaging  in  retail  trade  in 
a  number  of  articles,  principally  foodst'iffs,  cheap  textiles,  house- 
hold supplies,  and  notions.   As  a  result  of  this  law,  some  capital 
was  withdrawn  froa  Haiti  by  merchants  ^ho  found  it  necessary  to 
liquidate  their  businesses. 

For  many  years,  under  the  Convention  of  1915,  the  United  States 
supervised  the  finances  of  Haiti,  including  the  collection  and  alloca- 
tion of  revenues  pledged  for  the  service  of  the  Haitian  debt.   Under 
a  new  treaty  in  1933,  United  States  supervision  was  relaxed  in  many 
nonfiscal  respects ,  although  no  altersttion  'sss  made  in  the  purely 
fiscal  control.   In  1934,  howevarj  fiscal  supervision  was  also  mate- 
rially modified.   A  Fiscal  Ileprssentative  was  appointed  to  succeed 
the  Financial  Adviser  and  General  Receiver,  and  the  powers  previously 
exercised  by  the  Financial  Adviser  and  General  Receiver  were  trans- 
ferred, subject  to  certain  provisions,  to  the  Banque  Nationals  de  la 


i/  u7s.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  invest-nents  are  defined  as 
all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or  enter- 
prises which  arc  controlled  by  a  peryon  or  small  group  of  persons 
(corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 

2/  Cleona  Lewis,  America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1938,  p.  655.  "Portfolio"  investments  are  de- 
fined as  equity  and  other  security  investaients  in  foreign-controlled 
corporations,  and  investments  in  the  security  issues  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  subdivisions  thereof. 
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Republique  d'HaXti.   It  was  provided,  however,  that  iintil  final 
redemption  of  the  Haitian  bonds  of  1922,  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  were  to  be  United  States  citizens  appointed  hy 
the  United  States  from  a  panel  selected  jointly  by   the  fiscal  agents 
for  the  bonds  and  by  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  CJouncil. 

On  May  5,  1941,  it  was  announced  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Haiti  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  in  principle  to 
modify  the  Executive  Agreement  of  August  7,  1933.   It  is  anticipated 
that  under  the  agreement  eventually  to  be  concluded,  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  control 
and  operation  of  the  Haitian  budget,  the  Haitian  Government's  acco\uit- 
ing  and  disbursing  systems,  the  collection  of  customs  and  internal 
revenue,  and  supervision  over  other  financial  matters.   The  National 
Bank  would  become  the  sole  depository  of  Haitian  Government  funds,  and 
would  receive  irrevocable  orders  to  make  no  payments  for  the  account 
of  the  Haitian  State  tmtil  the  service  of  the  bonds  of  1922  has  been 
provided.   The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Bank  would  be  con- 
posed  of  seven  directors,  four  Haitians  and  three  citizens  of  the 
United  States,   The  Office  of  Fiscal  Representative  and  Deputy  Fiscal 
Representative  would  be  abolished,  and  the  property  belonging  to  the 
organization  of  the  Fiscal  Representative  would  become  the  property 
of  the  National  Bank.^ 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Release  No.  220,  Hay  5,  1941. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  Haiti 

Jiixports  from  Haiti  in  the  fiscal  year  1933  were  valiaed  at  6.9 
million  dollars,  as  compared  with  imports  of  7.6  million  dollars.^ 
Imports  into  Haiti  have  exceeded  exports  therefrom  in  9  of  the  15 
fiscal  years  1924-38  (see  table  \)  ^      The  import  balance  in  1937 
amoxmted  to  2^4  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1938  to  6^9  thousand  dollars <2f 
In  proportion  to  its  popiilation,  the  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  is  small. 
Exports  from  Haiti  in  1938  were  equal  to  $2.60  per  capita  and  imports 
to  |2,30  per  capita, 
Haitian  commercial  policy. 

The  Haitian  tariff  has  three  levels  of  rates  -  maximum,  minimum, 
and  conventional  (below  the  minimum)  •   By  the  law  of  July  9,  1926, 
Haiti  adopted  a  maximum-minimum  tariff,  the  miniarum  rates  being  sub- 
ject to  an  increase  of  one-half  (as  maximum  or  penalty  rates)  on 
products  of  countries  not  according  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Haitian  products.   Thr  schedules  placed  in  effect 
April  16,  1935,  doubled  the  minimum  rates  to  form  the  maximum. 

Minimum  rates  are  extended  to  countries  idiich  are  entitled  there- 
to under  most-favored-nation  agreements,  and  to  numerous  other  nations 
idiich  in  fact  accord  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treataient  to 

y     The  Haitian  monetary  unit,  the  gourde,  is  maintained  at  the 
legal  rate  of  5  gourdes  to  1  United  States  dollar.   United  States 
currency  circulates  freely. 

2J    Fiscal  years  ended  September  30. 

"^     Eaq)ort  values  employed  by  Haiti  are  f  .o.b.  Haitian  port  or 
frontier,  including  export  duties.   Import  values  are  declared 
values,  c.i.f.  port  of  impoz*tation. 
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Haitian  productfi  provided  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  thqr  took  at 
least  1  percent  of  total  exports  from  Haiti,  or  supplied  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  its  imports.   Conventional  reductions  below  the 
minlinujn  (basic)  column  on  a  list  of  United  States  products  are  ex- 
tended to  third  countries  under  most-favored-nation  agreements,  but 
are  not  generalized  to  other  coxintries.   Haiti  has  most-favored- 
nation  agreements  in  force  with  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,   It  has  established  neither  foreign  exchange  control 
nor  q\iotas.   There  is  no  special  agency  to  advise  the  Government  on 
tariff  matters. 

In  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  effec- 
tive J\ine  3,  1935,  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Haiti  to  the  United 
States  included  reductions  in  duly  on  13  tariff  classifications, 
conditional  reductions  in  duty  on  3>  and  bindings  against  increase  in 
duty  on  19.   The  reductions  in  the  Haitian  duties  ranged  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  duties  in  effect  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  agreement.   Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  Haiti 
related  almost  entirely  to  distinctively  tropical  products.   Seven 
tariff  items  were  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  reductions  in  duty  rang- 
ing from  15.3  to  50  percent  were  granted  on  foxir  products.   Assurance 
was  given  that,  under  the  United  States  sugar  control  program,  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Haiti  with  benefit  of  drawback 
will  not  be  charged  against  the  Haitian  quotaJb/ 

1/  See  the  section  on  "United  States  Trade  with  Haiti." 
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Prior  to  1936  France  took  the  major  part  of  Haitian  exports,  and 
Haiti  was  clpsely  linked  to  France  in  its  commercicJ.  policy.   For 
many  years,  by  a  series  of  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  Haiti, 
in  €uidition  to  most-favored-nation  treatment,  extended  to  specified 
French  products  a  one-third  reduction  of  its  import  duty  rates,  in 
return  for  ininiamm  French  duties  on  coffee  and  other  Haitian  products. 
A  commercial  agreement  of  April  12,  1930,  and  a  supplementary  accord 
of  March  10,  1934-»  by  which  reductions  were  made  for  a  list  of  French 
products,  e:q)ired  on  May  26,  1935,  but  were  continued  as  of  July  10, 
1935,  until  denounced  by  France  to  terminate  on  April  18,  1936.   Dur- 
ing the  period  when  these  agreements  were  not  in  force,  the  maYimum 
Haitian  tariff  rates  were  applied  to  French  products,  and  the  maxiiHum 
French  rates  to  Haitian  products.   By  a  commercial  agreement  of 
June  24.,  1933,  reductions  of  one-third  of  the  duties  were  again 
granted  ly  Haiti  to  France  on  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  United  States  and  othtr  countries  enjoying  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  Haiti.   Upon  Importation  into  France,  certain 
Haitiem  products  listed  in  the  convention  were  to  enjoy  moet-fayored- 
netion  treatment.   France  also  agreed  to  accord  to  Haiti  &  normal 
quota  of  not  lees  than  12  million  kilograms  of  coffee  (26.5  million 
pounds)  per  year^i/   This  agreement  was  temporarily  suspended  on 
November  23,  19A0,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

i/  This  quote  was  not  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1938-39.   See 
the  section  on  destination  of  exports. 
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The  Conetitution  of  Haiti  authorizes  the  Executive  to  issue 
decree-lftTJE  during  the  recese  of  the  National  Assembly,  with  the 
approval  of  a  Permanent  Legislative  uonunittee  selected  by  the  Assembly. 
The  president  of  this  Committee  it  authorized  to  countersign  such 
decree— laws,  and  is  required  to  report  the  Coramittee's  action  to  the 
next  ordinarj'  session  of  the  Assembly.   An  example  of  these  executive 
pouers  as  applied  to  the  tariff  was  the  increase  in  the  general  import 
surtax  from  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  the  duties  by  a  decree-law  of 
November  29,  1937.   The  Executive  may  conclude  treaties  changing 
tariff  ratef,  but  such  agreements  beooste  effective  only  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Legislature.   Following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
the  Executive  was  authorized  on  September  12,  1939*  to  take  all  neces- 
saiy  measures  to  protect  the  consuming  public  through  the  issuance  of 
decrees  or  resolutions  having  the  force  of  law.   Under  this  authoriza- 
tion, attempts  were  made  to  prevent  profiteering  and  unwarranted  price 
rises  witliin  the  country  by  restricting  the  exportation  of  certain 
commodities,  particularly  foodstuffs. 

The  Haitian  tariff  is  largely  a  revenue  measure  .V^   The  rates  of 
duty  are  cooparatlvely  high,  the  average  eqiiiv«Llent  ad  valorem  rate  in 
1939  being  about  50  percent.   Duties  are  either  specific  or  ad 
valorem,  or  both.   On  macy  products  the  Customs  Law  provides  that  the 
duties  may  be  based  on  either  weiglit  or  value,  whichever  produces  the 
higher  duty. 

l/  Of  ^he  Haitian  revenues  for  the"  fiscal  year  1938-39,  which 
amounted  to  31.1  million  gourdes  (6.?  million  dollars),  82.3  percent 
consisted  of  customs  duties.   Internal  revenue  taxes  accounted  for 
16.1  percent,  and  miscellaneous  revenues  for  1.6  percent. 
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An  ercergencj^  revenue  law  of  September  26,  1932,  established  a 
general  Eurtax  of  5  percent  of  the  duty  on  all  dutiable  imported  mer- 
chendiee.   On  March  lAj   1937,  the  rate  of  this  surtax  was  increased 
to  10  percent,  and  on  DeceDber  1  of  the  same  year  it  wae  reieed  to 
20  percent  on  all  commodities  except  those  included  in  the  United 
States-Haitian  trade  agreement,  and  on  like  importt*  from  most  favored 
nations. 

Export  duties  ere  levied  by  Haiti  on  a  large  nxoiuber  of  products, 
and  from  time  to  time  certain  commodities  have  been  removed  from  the 
list,  or  the  rates  have  been  changed.   Since  coffee  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  total  exports,  the  export  duties  on  it  form  a  large 
item  in  governmental  receipts,  and  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the 
coffee  crop  and  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported  retiilt  in  distinct 
variations  in  revenue.   Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  September  4.,  1905, 
ad  valorem  export  surtaxes  were  levied  on  certain  articles,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  specific  export  dutieo.   The  specific  rates  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1926,  however,  are  inclusive  of  the  regular  export 
duties  and  the  surtaxes,—' 

By  a  law  of  October  1,  1929,  the  Haitian  Executive,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretai^"^  of  State  for  Finance,  it  as  given  author- 
ity to  suspend  collection  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  duties  on  exports. 


T/    The  Haitian  Tariff  Act  of  1926  provided  for  export  duties  on 
coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  cottonseed,  alcohol,  wax,  hides  and  skins, 
copper,  shell,  orange  peel,  sponges,  miscellaneous  fruits  and  food- 
stuffs, iron,  lead,  guano,  beans,  com,  honey,  pita,  eugor,  several 
species  of  wood,  and  on  products,  wares,  and  other  articles,  not 
specified. 
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with  a  viev.   to  reducing  revenues  from  export  duties  by  an  amount 
eetimated  to  be  equal  to  the  revenues  derived  from  excise  taxes. 
Under  this  authorization,  an  Executive  Order  removed  the  export  duties 
on  nearly  all  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  growi  in  Haiti,—'   The  ex- 
port duty  on  cacao  was  removed  in  1930,  that  on  castor  beans  on 
August  10,  1935,  and  that  on  scrap  copper  and  other  scrap  metale  on 
July  16,  1937.   The  export  duty  on  cottonseed  was  abandoned  on 
October  31 i  1932;  subsequently  a  duty  equal  to  one-half  the  previous 
rates  was  imposed,  but  this  was  abolished  on  June  10,  1939«   The  ex- 
port duty  on  logwood  has  been  suspended  from  time  to  time  for  periods 
of  1  year.   All  export  duties  on  sugar  end  molasses  were  suspended 
for  3  years  from  M^  28,  1935,  and  for  2  more  years  from  May  30,  1938, 
Under  the  operation  of  a  decree-law  of  September  16,  1939,  however, 
the  export  duties  on  sugar  were  restored;  the  new  law  provided  a 
eliding  tax  based  on  sugar  prices  in  New  York,   As  a  result  of  the 
modification  in  the  Brazilian  coffee  valorization  plan,  which  was 
placed  in  effect  in  November  1937,  Haiti  on  November  27,  1937,  reduced 
its  export  duties  on  coffee  by  approximately  one-balf ,  in  order  to 
permit  Haitian  coffee  to  continue  to  coinpete  in  world  markets.   In 
an  effort  to  open  vp  new  markets,  the  export  duties  on  coffee  were 
further  reduced  by  one-third  on  October  31,  1940» 


1/  Export  duties  on  bananas  and  plantains  had  already  been  removed 
on  Jiine  15,  1928. 
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Exports  from  Haiti* 

Trend »  ~  The  most  notable  features  of  the  Haitian  export  trade  in 
the  decade  1929-38  were  the  declining  importtmce  of  exporte  of  coffee, 
the  increasing  importence  of  exporte  of  sugar,  sisal,  and  bananas, 
and  the  shift  from  France  to  the  United  States  as  the  principal  export 
market.   Exports  from  Haiti  to  the  itorld  and  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  fiscal  years  1924-^0,  are   shown  in  tables  1  and  2.—^ 

The  year  192'9»  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  either  to  the  world 
or  to  the  United  States,   The  value  of  exports  to  the  world  in  1929 
was  exceeded  by  that  in  1925,  1926,  and  1928|  average  exports  in  the 
5  years  192^-28  exceeded  those  in  1929  by  about  10  percent.   Exports 
to  the  United  States  in  1929  were  exceeded  by  those  in  the  years 
192ii-28,  except  in  1927 j  the  average  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  the  5  years  192^-28  exceeded  those  in  1929  by  24  percent.   The 
value  of  exports  in  19^9  wat;  exceeded  by  those  in  prior  years,  largely 
because  of  the  higher  prices  of  coffee  in  the  earlier  period. 


1/ In  the  following  discussion,  ell  years  mentioned  are  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30. 
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Table  1.  -  Haiti:  Trade  with  the  world,  1924.-ii.oi/ 

2/ 
(In  thousands  of  U.^.  dollars W 


Year 


1924  - 

1925  - 

1926  — 
1927 
1928 


1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934  - 


1939  ~ 
19i^0  - 


Exports 


U,176 
19,^04 
20,2iV8 
15,299 
22,667 

16,724 

U,U5 

8,963 

7,221 

9,330 

10,309 
7,126 
9,U8 
8,971 
6,946 

7,268 
5,399 


Imports 


16,166 

20,238 
18,851 
15,751 
20,248 

17,238 

12,842 

9,576 

7,461 

7,667 

9,137 
8,232 
7,584 
9,215 
7,595 

8,181 
7,940 


1/ Fiscal  years  ended  September  30. 

2/  The  Haitian  monetary  unit  -  the  gourde  -  is 
maintained  at  the  legal  rate  of  5  gourdes  to  1  United 
States  dollar. 


Source:  .Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from 
Annual  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Representative,  Haiti. 
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Table  2.-  Haiti:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  192A' 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S..  dollars)^ 


,-iol/ 


Yeai" 


192A  - 

1925  - 

1926  - 


1927 

1928 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


1933 


193/, 

1935 

1936  — 

1937  ~ 

1938  — 


1939 

19^0 


Exports  3/ 


Value 


1,329 
2,319 
1,378 
1,195 
1,853 

1,306 

1,305 

727 

585 

58A 

906 

860 

1,34.6 

2,500 

2,972 

2,502 
2,787 


Percent  of 
total  to 
United  States 


9.U 
11.9 
6.3 
7.8 
8.2 

7.8 
9.2 
8.1 
8.1 
6.3 

8.8 
12.1 
U.2 
27.9 
i^.8 

51.6 


Imports  3/ 


Value 


12,999 
15,568 
U,030 
12,057 
15,2;;7 

12,0/a 

9,001 
6,578 
5,Oi^3 

3,983 
^,283 
4,698 
4,126 

5,093 
5,767 


Percent  of 
total  from 

United  States 


80.4 
76.9 
74.4 
76.5 
75.3 

69.9 
70.1 
68.7 
67.6 
62.2- 

48.4 
48.4 
56.5 
51.0 
54.3 

62.3 
72.6 


1/  Fiscal  years  onded  September  30. 

2/  The  Haitian  monetary  unit  -  the  gourde  -  is  maintained  at  the  legal 
rate  of  5  gourdes  to  1  United  States  dollar. 

^  Does  not  include  trade  with  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  Haitian  statis- 
tics make  no  distinction  as  to  ownership.   Also  does  not  include  imports 
from  Puerto  Rico  which  amounted  to  the  following  (in  thousands  of  dollars); 
1929  -  468 J  1932  -  196 j  1936  -  24;  1937  -  39;  1938  -  57;  1939  -  48; 
1940  -  48.   Exports  to  Puerto  Rico  were  either  nil  or  negligible  in  these 
years . 
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Exports  from  Haiti  in  1929  were  valued  at  16.7  mill  ion  dollars. 
By  1932,  as  a  result  of  poor  crops  and  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
export  commodities,  they  amounted  to  but  7.2  million  dollars,  or  43 
percent  of  the  1929  value.   After  1932,  rising  prices  for  some  export 
commodities  and  improved  coffee  crops  brought  about  some  recovery  of 
Haitian  export  values.   They  increased  to  10,3  million  dollars  in 
1934,  declined  sharply  in  1935,  but  in  1936  were  9.1^  million.   There- 
after they  declined  regularly  to  6.9  million  dollars  in  1938,  or  42 
percent  of  their  1929  value.   The  decline  in  1938  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  small  coffee  crop,  and  to  the  decline  in  the  prices 
of  coffee  and  other  principal  export  commodities.   Exports  in  1939 
amounted  to  7.3  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  5  percent  from  1938, 
but  in  194.0  they  were  val\aed  at  only  5.4  million  dollars,  a  decline  of 
26  percent  from  1939.   The  decline  in  1940  was  due  principally  to  the 
loss  of  continental  Eiuropean  markets  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Haitian  exports  are  not  available. 
The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the  export  trade, 
however,  is  partially  indicated  by  statistics  for  the  leading  export 
commodities  -  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  sisal  -  which  in  the  decade 
1929-38  constituted  approximately  nine-tenths  of  total  exports,  in 
terms  of  value.   The  statistics  indicate  that  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  Haitian  exports  from  1929  to  1932  may  be  attributed  more  to  the  de- 
cline in  prices  than  to  the  decline  in  the  qiaantities  exported,   Siib- 
sequent  variations  in  the  value  of  exports  were  due  both  to  changes  in 
the  prices  of  some  commodities  and  to  marked  changes  in  the  quantities 
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of  others.   After  1932  the  quantity  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  sisal  ex- 
ported increased  to'ubstantialiy,  while  that  of  cotton  did  not.   The 
unit  values  of  the  exports  of  cotton  and  sisal  increased,  that  of  sugar 
remained  fairly  constant,  and  thtt  of  coffee  declined.   Qiiantities, 
values,  and  xmit  values  of  selected  export  commodities,  in  specified 
fiscal  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shoT.n  in  table  3. 


Table  3--  Haiti:  Exp'ort;:-  of  selected  comniodities,  in  specified 
fiscal  yoars,  1929  to  1938  1/ 


Conunodity 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


CJoffoe,   1,000  poxmds  - 
Cotton,  rav/,  bales  of 

mZ  pounds,  net 

Sugar,  short  tons  

Sisal,  1,000  pounds  — 


Coffee  


Quantity 


Cotton  


Coffee,  pound  

Cotton,  raw,  bale  of  4.78 

pounds,  net  

Sugcir,  short  ton 

Sisal,  pound  


62,956 

51,158  :  79,565 

5/^,689 

:  55,253 

21,929 

5,213 

105 

29,095  :  26,5.39 

22,701  :  38,363 

6,U8  :  12,4.83 

2^,867 

.  35,720 

13,662 

:  21,593 

:  37,909 

15, 92^ 

Value  (1,000  U.f;.  dollars )2/ 

12,899  : 
2,071  . 
2].l  . 
9 

5,267  :  5,869 
813  :  1,U5 
hUU  '         76/i 
175  :    602 

A, 679 

1,533 

816 

765 

3,4.65 

1,052 
778 
6^7 

Unit  value  (U.S.  c 

lollars) 

0.205 

9^.43 
A0.4A 
.085 


1/  Fiscal  years  ended  Sept 
2/  The  Haitian  monetary  un 


0.103 

27.92 
19.57 
.028 


0.07i^ 

5^.4^ 
19.93 
.0i^8 


0.086 

61.65 
22.86 
.056 


0.063 

/;8.72 
20. 5^ 

.oa 


cmbGr  30. 

it  -  the  gourde  -  is  maintained  at  the  legal 


rata  of  5  gourdes  to  1  United  States  dollar. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  fror.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Fiscal  Representative,  Haiti. 
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Composition .  -  Ihxring  the  decade  1929-38  coffee,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  sisal  accounted  for  from  85  to  93  percent  of  all  exports,  in  ten-is 
of  value.   A  marked  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of  these  commodi- 
ties took  pltce  during  the  decade,  however.   In  1929  more  than  89 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  Haitian  exports  consisted  of  coffee  and 
cotton  (coffee  alone  -  77  percent) ,  whereas  sugar  and  sisal  together 
accounted  for  only  1,4-  percent.   In  1938,  coffee  and  cotton  constituted 
65  percent  of  total  exports  (coffee  alone  -  50  percent),  while  the 
combined  share  of  sugar  and  sisal  increased  to  more  than  20  percent. 

Exports  of  principal  commodities  from  Haiti  in  apecii'ied  fiscal 
years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  4-.   For  all  commodities  shown 
in  the  table,  except  sugar,  sisal,  and  bananas,  there  was  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  caused  in  considerable 
part  by  lower  prices.   Sugar,  sisal,  and  bananas  shoved  marked  in- 
creases in  value  because  of  the  increases  in  the  quantities  exported 
(see  table  4-).   All  commodities  increased  in  dollar  teIxm  in  1937  as 
compared  with  1932,  except  coffee  and  logwood j  the  vauLues  for  sugar, 
sisal,  bananas,  and  goatskins  were  in  excess  of  those  for  1929 •   For 
the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of  exports 
in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  27  percent;  cotton, 
51  percent;  sugar,  369  percent;  sist.1,  7,200  percent;  bananas,  5,700 
percent;—'   cacao  beans,  59  percent;  and  molasses,  95  percent 

y     Comparison  of  1932  and  1938.   f^xports  of  banaaae  were  negligible 
in  1929. 
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Coffee  is  by  far  the  leading  Haitian  export  commodity.  Its 
share  in  total  exports,  however,  declined  from  77  percent  in  1929 
to  50  percent  in  1933.  This  decline  reflects  in  part  the  virtual' 
loss  of  the  French  market  after  1936,  and  in  part  the  groi-ving  im- 
portance of  exports  of  other  products,  especially  sugar  and  sisal ,•=» 
In  terms  of  quantity,  Haitian  exports  of  coffee  dropped  from  63 
mi],]  ion  pounds  in  1929  to  51.2  million  povuids  in  1932,  a  decline 
of  about  19  percent.  Average  unit  values  in  the  same  period, 
however,  declined  by  approximately  one-half,  from  $0,205  to  $0,103 
per  pound.  Exports  of  coffee  reached  79.6  million  pounds  in  1936, 
but  the  unit  value  of  such  exports  meanwhile  declined  to  $0,074 
per  pound,  or  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  in  1929.  Between 
1936  and  1938,  Haitian  coffee  imported  into  France  was  subject  to 
an  import  duty  that  practically  excluded  it  from  the  French  market. 
France  had  been  taking  about  two-thirds  of  the  Haitian  coffee  crop. 
In  1937  other  European  co\mtries  took  increased  quantities,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  tlie  United  States  purchased  considerable  qxiantities. 
Nevertheless,  Haitian  exports  of  coffee  declined  to  54.7  million 
pounds  in  1937,  and  in  1938  were  55.3  million  pounds,  or  88  percent 
of  1929  exports.  The  average  unit  value  of  exports  increased  to 
$0,086  per  povind  in  1937,  but  declined  to  $0,063  per  pound  in  1938, 
or  about  31  percent  of  the  1929  level  (see  table  3). 


1/  In  the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  coffee  accounted  for  51  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  exports.  For  the  share  of  France  in  exports  of 
coffee,  see  the  section  on  destination  of  exports. 
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Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  Haiti  during  the  decade  constitutea 
between  11  percent  (1932)  and  17  percent  (1937)  of  all  exports,  in 
terms  of  value.  In  contrast  with  exports  of  coffee,  exports  of 
cotton  increased  by  about  one-third  between  1929  and  1932,  from 
21,929  to  29,095  bales.!/  Average  unit  values  iii  the  same  period, 
hoTfever,  dropped  sharply  from  $9A.,A3   per  bale  to  $27.92  per  bale,  a 
decline  of  more  than  two-thirds.  By  1936  exports  kad  decreased  to 
26,539  beles,  the  average  unit  value  meanwhile  recovering  to  |54.44 
per  bale.  As  a  resxilt  of  the  spread  of  the  boll  weevil,  quantities 
declined  to  24,867  bales  in  1937  and  to  21,593  bales  in  1938,  a 
point  s3jLghtly  below  the  1929  level.  Average  unit  values  increased 
to  $61.65  per  bale  in  1937,  but  declined  in  1938  to  $^3.72  per  bale, 
only  slightly  more  than  one.4ia3J'  of  that  in  1929  (see  table  3). 

In  1929  shipments  of  sugar  represented  someirtiat  more  than  1 
percent  of  total  Haitian  exports,  ^ile  sissl.  and  bananas  each  con- 
stituted one-tenth  of  1  percent  or  less.  Exports  of  each  cf  these 
comnoditles  increased  regularly  in  each  subsequent  year  shown  in 
table  Uf   in  1938  sugar  accounted  for  11  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
eoQ)orts,  sisal  for  9  percent,  and  bananas  for  nearly  6  percent. 

Exports  of  sugar  from  Haiti  in  1929  amounted  to  5,213  short 
tons|  by  1932  they  had  more  than  quadrupled  (22,701  short  tons) . 
Average  unit  values  in  the  same  period  declined  by  approximately  one- 
half  (from  $40.44  to  $19.57  per  short  ton).  The  quantity  of  exports 


^  Bales  of  478  pounds,  net. 
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In  1936  was  3^,3(^3   short  tons,  or  735  percent  of  that  in  1929. 
There  was  little  variation  during  the  period  1936-38,  average  annual 
exports  amounting  to  37,330  short  tons.^  Average  unit  values  in 
1936  were  slightly  above  those  in  1932;  they  increased  to  §22.86  per 
ton  in  1937,  but  declined  in  1938  to  |20.54  per  ton,  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  1929  level  (see  table  3). 

In  1929  exports  of  sisal  from  Haiti  amounted  to  but  105  thousand 
pounds.  They  increased  sharply  to  6.1  million  pounds  in  1932,  but 
average  unit  values  mean\7hile  declined  by  approximately  two-thirds 
(from  $0,085  to  $0,028  per  pound).  After  1932  exports  continued  to 
increase,  reaching  15.9  million  pounds  in  1938.  Average  unit  values 
Increased  to  $0,056  per  pound  in  1937,  but  declined  in  1938  to  $0,041, 
or  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  1929  level  (see  table  3). 

Other  Haitisin  eacport  coimnodities,  no  one  of  vfhich  accounted  for 
more  than  2  percent  of  total  exports  in  1933,  are  cacao  beans,  mo- 
lasses, goatskins,  cottonseed  cake,  and  logwood.  Of  these  coamodities, 
cacao  beans,  molasses,  and  goatskins  accounted  for  larger  shares  in 
1938  than  in  1929,  and  log'.vood  for  a  smaller  share.  Reexports  from 
Haiti  are  negligible. 

Destination.  -  The  principal  markets  for  Haitian  exports  in  1938, 
with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country,  were  the  United 
States,  43  percentj  the  United  Kin^'dom,  I4  percent;  Belgium,  12  per- 
cent; France,  12  percent;  and  Denmark,  5  percent.  Other  piorchasing 

^  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  by  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries at  the  International  Sugar  Conference  in  1937^  exports  of  sugar 
from  Haiti,  until  1942,  are  limited  to  an  annual  quote,  of  32,500  tons. 
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coiintries  in  that  year,  no  one  of  which  took  as  much  as  3  percent  of 
total  exports,  included  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Exports  from  Haiti  to  selected  countries,  in  specified  fiscal  years, 
1929  to  1938,  are  shov/n  in  table  5.  More  detailed  data  for  1937  are 
shown  in  table  6. 

Until  1937  France  was  the  major  market  for  Haitian  products, 
taking  between  4-5  and  ^5   percent  of  all  exports,  in  terms  of  value. 
Tn  that  year,  however,  the  United  States  superseded  France  as  the 
principal  destination,  and  by  1938  the  proportion  of  Haitian  exports 
shipped  to  France  had  dropped  to  11  percent.  The  value  of  French 
purchases  ranged  from  302  thousand  dollars  (1938)  to  9.2  million 
dollars  (1929) .  Ths  share  of  the  United  States,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  in  1929  and  1932,  and  14-  percent  in  1936,  increased 
sharply  to  28  percent  in  1937  and  to  U3   percent  in  1938,  In  value. 
United  States  purchases  from  Haiti  varied  from  585  thousand  dollars 
(1932)  to  3  million  dollars  (1938) .  The  shift  from  France  to  tue 
United  States  as  the  leading  customer  followed  the  termination  of 
the  commercial  convention  between  France  and  Haiti  in  April  1936. 
The  French  market  for  Haitian  coffee  was  again  opened  by  the  signing 
of  a  new  commercial  convention  on  June  24,  1938,  but  the  trade  was 
hampered  by  various  restrictions  .•=* 


l/  In  1939,  Haitian  exports  to  France  increased  substantially,  the 
share  of  France  amounting  to  21  percent  of  total  exports,  but  France 
did  not  regain  its  former  predominant  position. 
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Haitian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  constituted  lees  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1929;  the  share  increased  to  16  percent  in  1937, 
but  declined  to  14  percent  in  1938.   Purchases  of  Haitian  products  by 
the  United  Kingdom  ranged  in  value  from  815  thousand  dollars  (1929)  to 
1.4  minion  dollars  (1937).   Italy's  participation  in  the  Haitian  ex- 
port trade  was  substantial  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  1929-38, 
It  increased  from  7  percent  in  1929  to  10  percent  in  1932,  nas  neg- 
ligible in  1936,  substantial  in  1937  (8  percent),  but  dropped  to  1  per- 
cent in  1938.   Haitian  products  purchased  by  Italy  ranged  in  value 
fl^m  63  thoiisand  dollars  (1936)  to  1.2  million  dollars  (1929);  in 
1938  they  were  valued  at  only  75  thousand  dollars.   The  share  of 
Germaz]y  dviring  the  decade  varied  from  2  percent  (1936  and  1938)  to  4 
percent  (1929  and  1937).   Japanese  purchases,  i«hich  were  negligible 
in  1929  and  nonexistent  in  1932,  constituted  between  1.5  and  2.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  the  3  years  1936-3 8.V 

Exports  from  Haiti  to  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
negligible.  In  1937,  for  example,  they  amounted  to  but  2  thousand 
dollars  out  of  total  esqports  of  nearly  9  million  dollars. 

In  1929,  1932,  and  1936,  France  was  the  principal  market  for 

Haitian  coffee,  tedcing  59,  56,  and  67  percent,  respectively,  in  terms 

of  quantily.   The  remeiinder  went  largely  to  Europeeua  countries, 

especially  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Belgim.   The  United  States  took  only 

3  percent  of  all  Haitian  coffee  in  1929,  and  2  percent  in  1932  and 

2/  The  value  of  German  purchases  varied  between  143  thousand  dollare 
(1938)  and  682  thousand  dollars  (1929).   Purchases  by  Japan  ranged 
from  3  thousand  dollars  (1929)  to  187  thousand  dollars  (1937). 


3iV 

1936.   After  1936  the  United  States  and  Belgium  becaae  the  principal 
purchasers  of  Haitian  coffee,  but  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Norv/ay,  Italy,  and  Germany  took  important  quantities. 
Belgium  ocdapied  first  place  in  1937  (23  percent) ,  followed  by  France 
(20  percent),  the  United  States  (19  percent),  and  Italy  (15  percent). 
In  1938  the  United  States  became  the  principal  aiarket  for  Haitian 
coffee  (35  percent);  other  purchasers  included  Belgium  (25  percent), 
Denmark  (H  percent),  France  (10  percent),  and  the  Netherlands 
(5  percent).^ 

The  outbreak  of  vrar  in  September  1939,  and  the  ensuing  events, 
caused  the  loss  of  this  important  European  market  for  coffee.   Under 
the  terras  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  of  November  28,  1940> 
however,  Haiti  received  a  quota  for  exports  of  coffee  to  the  United 
States  which  compensates  in  part  for  the  loss  of  European  markets. 
The  agreement  provided  that  Haiti  should  receive,  for  the  quota  year 
beginning  October  1,  1940,  an  allotment  of  275,000  bags^Z  (36.4  mil- 
lion pounds) ,  whereas  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1939  and  1940  were  145,499  bags  (19.2  million  pounds)  and 
147,837  bags  (19.6  miJLlion  pounds),  respectively. 

During  the  decade  1929-38  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal 
market  for  Haitian  exports  of  raw  cotton.   In  1935  its  share  of  the 
total  value  of  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  57  percent,  but  by  1937 

1/  For^detailed  statistics  of  Haitian  exports  of  coffee  by  countries 
of  destination,  in  selected  years,  1929  to  1938,  see  part  III  of  this 
report,  p.  I03,   In  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  the  principeil  purchasers 
were  the  United  States  (32  percent),  France  (26  percent),  Belgium  (19 
percent) ,  and  Denmark  (10  percent)  *   Althoxigh  under  the  Franco- 
Haitian  Convention  of  1933  it  was  agreed  that  France  would  accorfl 
Haiti  an  annual  quota  of  26. 5  million  pounds  of  coffee,  actiial  exports 
to  Rrance  in  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  amounted  to  only  16.9  million 
pounds . 

2J  Bags  of  60  kilograms,  net. 
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it  had  declined  to  44-  percent.   France,  the  second  ranking  purciiaser 
of  cotton,  took  approximately  one-third  of  such  exports  in  1936  and 
1937.   Other  markets  in  these  years  included  Japan  and  Gennargr, 

Sugar  exported  from  Haiti  during  the  decade  1929-38  went  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  Kingdom,  its  share  in  the  value  of  the  trade 
ranging  fixjm  54  percent  (1933)  to  96  percent  (1932)  •=»   Except  in 
1929,  v;hen  Carada-'Was  the  next  ranking  purchaser,  the  United  States 
occupied  second  place.   The  proportion  taken  hy  the  United  States, 
however,  varied  considerably;  it  declined  from  4-  percent  in  1929  to 
1  percent  in  1932,  increased  to  15  percent  in  1936,  declined  to  11  per- 
cent in  1937,  and  reached  42  percent  in  1938.   Minor  markets  for 
Haitian  sugar  in  tlrie  decade  1929-38  were  tr.Q  Netherlands  West  Indies 
and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Practically  all  Haitian  exports  of  sisal,  bananas,  cacao  beans, 
molasses,  and  goatskins,  and  most  of  the  exports  of  logwood,  have  been 
customarily  shipped  to  the  United  States.   Prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  greater  part  of  exports  of  cotton- 
seed cake.   Among  the  minor  export  products  included  in  the  "other 
commodities"  group  (see  table  4)>  the  United  States  has  cu  omarily 
teiken  all  exports  of  castor  beans  and  pineapples,  and  most  <  the  bees- 
wax, rum,  and  cashew  nuts.   Prior  to  the  war,  about  one-haL'''  '^^  all 
lignum  vitae  was  exported  to  the  United  States.   Qermaiiy  took  more 
than  one-half  of  all  exports  of  honey;  other  markets  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France, 

1/  For  detailed  statistics  of  Haitian  exports  of  sugar  by  countries 
of  destination,  in  selected  years,  1929  to  1933,  see  part  III  of  this 
report,  p.  416* 
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Imports  into  Haiti. 

Trend,  -  Outstending  developments  in  the  Haitian  import  trade  in 
the  decade  1929-38  were  the  increasing  importance  of  textile  manufac- 
tures and  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  the  declining  importance  of  food- 
stuffs, and  the  increased  share  of  total  imports  furnished  lay   the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan.   The  United  States  maintained  its  position  as  the 
predomiziant  supplier  of  Haitian  iiq}orts,  though  its  share  was  much 
smaller  in  193^  than  in  1929*   The  share  of  the  United  States,  however, 
rose  sharpl7  i^  1939  Boad  1940  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe.   Im- 
ports into  Haiti  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
fiscal  years  192^^-40,^  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929>  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed 
tables,  was  not  a  peak  year  either  in  imports  from  the  world  or  fr^i 
the  United  States.   Iiqwrts  from  all  countries  in  1929  were  exceeded 
in  value  by  those  in  each  of  the  5  years  1924.-28,  except  1924  and  1927, 
and  ii^rts  from  the  United  States  were  exceeded  in  each  of  the  years 
1924-28.   Average  annual  imports  from  all  coxxntries  in  the  5  years 
1924-28  exceeded  those  in  1929  by  6  percent;  average  annual  inqporte 
from  the  United  States  in  the  5  years  exceeded  those  in  1929  by  16 
pecrcent* 

Haitian  laqaorts,  which  in  1929  were  valued  at  17.2  million  dollars, 
declined  regularly  to  7.5  all  lion  dollars  in  1932,  or  43  percent  of 
their  1929  value.   After  1932,  principally  because  of  changes  In  pur- 
chasing power  resulting  from  variations  in  the  value  of  export  crops, 

]J  In  the  following  discussion,  all  years  mentioned  are  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30. 
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imports  fluctuated  considerably  (see  table  l).   In  1937  th^  reached 
9.2  milUon  dollars,  but  declined  to  3.2  million  dollars  in  1939. 
Imports  in  1940  were  valued  at  7.9  million  dollars,  a  decline  of  3 
percent  as  compared  vidth  1939,'=' 


U  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Haitian  imports  are  not  available." 
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Compoaition,  -  Haitian  imports  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  manu- 
factured products  and  foodstuffs.   The  principal  import  groups  are 
textiles  and  manufactures,  foodstuffs,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  machinery  and  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactiires,  and 
mineral  oils.   In  1938  these  six  groups  accounted  for  82  percent  of 
all  Haitian  imports,  in  terms  of  value.   Imports  into  Haiti,  by  prin- 
cipal groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities,  in  specified  fiscal  years, 
1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  7. 

Between  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of  im-  . 
ports  in  all  groups  shown  in  table  7,   Imports  in  all  groups  except 
foodstuffs,  mineral  oils,  and  hides  and  skins  and  manufactures,  were 
larger  in  1937  than  in  1932  but  were  smaller  than  in  1929,   Imports 
in  all  the  principal  groups  declined  in  1938  as  compared  with  1937. 
For  the  principal  groups,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1938 
to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Textiles  and  manufactures,  7>C.5  per- 
cent j  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  22  percent;  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products,  60  percent;  machinery  and  apparatus,  73  percent;  iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures,  3A  percent;  mineral  oils,  39  percent;  and 
cars,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles,  and  accessories,  29  percent. 

In  the  decade  1929-38,  textiles  and  manufactures,  the  leading 
Haitian  import  group,  accounted  in  terms  of  value,  for  from  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  of  all  imports.   The  importance  of  this  group  in  the 
total  trade  increased  sharply  during  the  decade,  having  risen  (irregu- 
larly) from  21  percent  in  1929  to  36  percent  in  1938.   This  increase 
in  percentage  share  is  attributable  largely  to  the  declining 
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imports  of  foodstuffs;  the  value  of  imports  of  textiles  in  1938  was 
only  three-fourths  as  great  as  in  1929.   Imports  in  the  textiles  group 
consist  principally  of  cotton  manufactures;  in  general,  four-fifths  or 
more  of  all  textile  imports  fall  into  this  classification.   One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  items  in  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  is  blue 
denim,  which  is  worn  by  large  numbers  of  the  people.   Other  imported 
textiles  include  vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton  and  manufactures 
(principally  jute  bags  for  packing  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao) ,  silk  and 
manufactures,  and  wool,  bristles,  hair,  and  manufactures. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Haitian  import  trade 
in  the  decade  1929-38  was  the  decline  in  the  value  and  share  of  food- 
stuffs imported  into  the  country.   In  1929  foodstuffs  constituted  the 
most  important  group  of  imports.   Valued  at  more  than  6  million 
dollars,  they  represented  35  percent  of  the  total.   The  ratio,  however, 
declined  to  18  percent  in  1938,  when  such  imports  were  valued  at  only 
1.4.  million  dollars.   Wheat  flour,  the  most  important  item  in  the 
foodstuffs  group,  has  customarily  accounted  for  from  two-fifths  to  one- 
half  of  all  such  imports.   Other  imported  foodstuffs  include  fish  and 
rice.   The  ratios  of  the  value  of  imports  of  these  commodities  in  1938 
to  those  in  1929  are  as  follows:  Wheat  flour,  18.5  percent;  fish, 
33.5  percent;  rice,  12  percent. 

Imports  in  the  third  ranking  Haitian  import  group  -  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products  -  varied  in  share  from  7  to  10  percent  of 
total  imports  during  the  decade  1929-38.   Soap,  the  principal  product, 
generally  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  totcJ.  imports  in  this 
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classification.   Imports  of  macMn-^^iry  and  apparatus  (including  agri- 
cultural machinery)  constituted  a  more  important  part  of  total  imports 
in  1938  (8  percent)  than  they  did  in  1929  (5  percent).   Manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  and  mineral  oils  were  not  as  important  elements  in 
the  trade,  their  respective  shares  declining  somewhat  in  1938  as  com- 
pared with  1929,  while  values  were  considerably  lov/er  (see  table  7). 

On  the  basis  of  Vblue,  the  remaining  seven  Haitian  import  groups 
(exclusive  of  miscellaneous  products)  together  represented  13. ^^  per- 
cent of  total  imports  in  1933.   Groups,  imports  of  which  constituted 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  in  1938  than  in  1939,  were:  Cars, 
carriages,  and  other  vehicles;  wood  and  manufactures;  and  hides  and 
skins  and  manufactures.   Groups  in  which  imports  were  more  important 
in  1938  than  in  1929  were  paper  and  manufactures,  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures (largely  cigarettes),  rubber  and  maniifactures,  and  stones, 
earths,  cement,  and  products  (see  table  7).   Miscellaneous  products, 
not  included  in  the  groups  already  di3cussed,  accounted  for  5  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1938. 

Sovirces.  -  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  major  source  of 
Haitian  imports;  in  the  decade  1929-38  it  accounted  for  from  one- 
half  to  seven-tenths  of  the  total,  in  terms  of  value.   In  1938,  the 
principal  suppliers  of  imports  into  Haiti,  with  the  share  of  the 
total  value  supplied  by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  54-  per- 
cent; the  United  Kingdom,  15  percent;  Germany,  6  percent;  and 
Japan,  5  percent.   Other  sources  in  that  year  included  France, 
Belgium,  Canada,  and  Italy.   Imports  into  Haiti  from  selected 
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coiintries,  in  specified  fiscal  years,  1929  to  1938,  have  already  been 
shovm  in  table  5.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  6, 

Although  the  United  States  maintained  its  position  as  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  Haitian  imports  during  the  decade  1929-38,  its  share 
declined  irregularly  from  70  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  54.  per- 
cent in  1938.    The  value  of  purchases  from  the  United  States  varied 
from  A,l  million  dollars  (1938)  to  12  million  dollars  (1929) .   While 
the  share  of  the  United  States  declined,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  Germany  increased.   Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
irregularly  from  7  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  more  than  1$  per- 
cent in  1938,  the  vslue  of  imports  ranging  from  687  thousand  dollars 
(1932)  to  1,6  million  dollars  (1937).   Germany's  share  in  the  Haitian 
import  trade,  which  was  4-  percent  in  1929  and  1932,  increased  to  7 
percent  in  1937,  but  declined  to  6  percent  in  1938.   The  value  of 
imports  from  Germany  varied  from  313  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  756 
thousand  dollars  (1929). 

In  1929  France  ranked  second  as  a  supplier  of  Haitian  imports, 
with  a  share  of  8  percent  of  the  total-  value.   Its  share  declined  to 
5  percent  in  1936,  the  year  in  wn^ch  the  Franco-Haitian  commercial 

convention  was  terminated,  and  in  1937  and  1938  amountec^  respectively, 

2/ 
to  2  and  3  percent.—^   The  value  of  Haitian  purchases  from  France 

during  the  decade  ranged  from  22A  thousand  dollars  (1937)  to  1.4.  mil- 
lion dollars  (1929). 


i/     In  the  period  192^-23  the  share  of  the  United  States  ranged  from 
74-  to  80  percent.   Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  (September  1939) 
its  share  has  again  risen,  reaching  73  percent  in  19^+0. 

2/  In  the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  the  share  of  France  rose  to  5  percent. 
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Imports  from  Japan,  which  were  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
in  1929  and  1932,  increased  to  between  5  and  7  percent  in  the  period 
1936-38,  notwithstanding  the  differential  tariff  imposed  on  goods  from 
countries  not  purchasing  specified  quantities  of  Haitian  products.—' 
Italy  has  been  a  minor  factor  in  the  Haitian  import  trade,  its  share 
in  the  decade  1929-33  being  somewhat  under  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Imports  into  Haiti  from  other  countries  of  Latin  American  are 
small.   In  1937  they  were  valued  at  only  83  thousand  dollars,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  1  percent  of  total  imports. 

Japan  was  the  principal  source  of  Haitian  imports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures in  1935 >  furnishing  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  total, 
in  terms  of  value.   After  that  year,  however,  imports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures from  Japan  declined,  and  the  United  States  became  the  chief 
supplier.   In  1937^  the  United  States  supplied  37  percent  of  the 
value  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  United  Kingdom  36  percen* .  and  Japan 
20  percent.   Imports  in  1937  of  vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton 
and  manufactxires  thereof,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  (29  percent), 
Germany  (I6  percent) ,  Belgium  (15  percent) ,  and  the  United  States  (I4. 
percent) • 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  principal  supplier  of  Haitian 
imports  of  foodstuffs;  in  the  years  1935-37,  three-fourths  of  such 
imports  came  from  this  country.   Other  sources  in  1937  included 

y The  value  of  purchases  from  Japan  varied  from  17  thuusand  dollars 
(1929)  to  6^3  thousand  dollars  (1937). 

2/  The  discussion  of  Import  commodities  by  coiintries  of  origin  is 
based  on  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.   Data  for 
years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not  readily  available. 
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Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.   Almost  all  of  the  imports  of 
wheat  flour,  and  over  SO   percent  of  those  of  meat  and  meat  products 
in  the  years  1935-37  originated  in  the  United  St.-tes.   In  1935  and 
1936,  the  United  States  supplied  more  than  tivo-thirds  of  the  total 
imports  of  fish,  and  Canada  approximately  one-fourth.   In  1937  Canada 
occupied  first  place  with  56  percent,  and  the  United  States  second 
place  with  40  percent.  More  than  four-fifths  of  all  rice  imported 
into  Haiti  in  1935-37  (in  teirms  of  value)  came  from  the  Netherlands. 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  imported  into  Haiti  in  1937 
came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  (36  percent),  France  (23  percent), 
and  Germany  (22  percent) .   Imports  of  soap  originate  chiefly  in  the 
United  Kingdom.   In  the  period  1935-37  that  country  supplied  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  or  more  of  the  value  of  such  imports;  other 
sources  in  1937  included  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Ste.tes. 

In  the  years  1935-37,  the  United  States  supplied  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  all  imports  of  machinery  and  apparatus  and  iron 
and  steel  manufactures;  nearly  two-fifths  of  imports  of  mineral  oils 
and  of  shoes;  and  practically  all  of  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles, 
lumber,  and  tobacco  and  manufactures.   Imports  of  agricuiltural  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  implements  in  1937  came  from  Germany  (^  percent),  the 
United  Kingdom  (33  percent),  and  the  United  States  (20  percent). 
Germai^  was  the  second  ranking  supplier  of  machinery  and  apparatus 
€uid  of  iron  and  steel  and  raanvifactures  in  the  3  years  1935-37.  Curacao 

occupied  second  place  in  these  years  in  the  supply  of  mineral  oils 
(approximately  one-third);  Czechoslovakia  was  the  second  most  import- 
ant source  of  shoes,  with  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  total  value. 
In  1936  and  1937,  Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  of  cement,  fur- 
nishing over  90  percent  of  the  total  value. 
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United  States  Trade  with  Haiti 
Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  end  Haiti  have 
been  altered  considerably  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  growing  diversi- 
fication of  Haitian  production  resulting  in  larger  aggregate  purchases 
of  Haitian  exports  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the  marked  contraction 
of  Haitian  trade  with  Europe  following  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
coffee  and  the  loss  of  markets  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Coffee,  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  of  Haiti  and  the  leading  com- 
modity imported  by  the  United  States  from  that  country,  has  been  supple- 
mented in  recent  years  by  the  increased  production  for  export  of  other 
commodities,  particularly  bananas  and  sisal.   Both  of  these  have 
accounted  for  an  increasingly  large  share  of  all  United  States  imports 
from  Haiti,  which  in  1939  reached  a  value  exceeding  that  in  any  other 
year  of  the  period  192A-39.   United  States  shipments  of  merchandise 
to  Haiti,  however,  have  been  severely  depressed  in  most  recent  years, 
principally  because  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee  and 
the  accompanying  contraction  in  Haitian  purchasing  power.   The 
European  war  also  has  serioijsly  affected  Haiti's  commercial  position, 
inasmuch  as  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  market  for  Haitian  coffee 
was  in  belligerent  countries.   Shipments  to  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, have  become  of  greatly  increased  importance  to  Haiti  in  the  last 
2  years.   Moreover,  because  of  the  inability  of  Haiti  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  customarj'  European  sources,  exports  to  that  country  from 
the  United  States  were  larger  in  1939  and  194^0  than  for  a  number  of 
preceding  years. 


Trend  of  United  States-Haitian  trade. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  trend  of  United  States  imports 
from  Haiti  in  the  last  15  years  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  trade  after  1932.   In  1939  merchandise  imports  from  Haiti  were 
3  million  dollars,  or  double  average  imports  in  the  period  192i(^-28 
(1.5  million  dollars),  and  exceeded  those  in  every  year  after  the  peak 
of  1920.   Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  September  1939, 
imports  have  continued  to  enter  at  the  same  high  level  ( see  table  S) . 
Most  of  the  recent  increase  in  imports  from  Haiti  is  accounted  for  by 
the  trade  in  coffee,  bananas,  and  sisal,  the  combined  value  of  which 
increased  from  only  200  thousand  dollars  in  1932  (or  one- third  of  the 
total  trade)  to  2.7  million  dollars  in  1939  (or  nine- tenths  of  the 
total) .   Because  of  this  growth  in  imports,  Haiti*  s  participation  in 
total  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  has  increased  materially 
in  the  last  7  years  ( see  table  8) . 

The  trend  of  United  States  exports  to  Haiti  has  differed  consider- 
ably from  that  of  imports  therefrom.   Exports,  valued  at  5»1  million 
dollars  in  1939,  recovered  in  that  year  only  one-fifth  of  the  decline 
that  occurred  between  the  period  1924-28  (average  12  million  dollars) 
and  1935  (3.3  million  dollars).   The  small  increase  in  exports  in 
1939  -  an  increase  that  continued  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  -  was  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  enlarged  pi^Dgram  of  public  con- 
struction in  Haiti  ( see  table  8) .   The  declining  trend  of  shipments 
to  Haiti  until  1939  was  the  result  principally  of  contracting  world 
markets  for,  and  declining  prices  of,  Haiti's  principal  export  products 
upon  which  Haitian  buying  power  is  prejxjnderantly  dependent.   After 
1933,  Haiti's  share  in  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  as  a 
whole  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  most  preceding  years. 
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Table   8.    -  United  States  imports  fron.  and   exports  to  Haiti, 
I924-4O,   and  in  the  first ]2  raontyis  of  the  European  war 


(V{.lue  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


:              General  i)i:ports 

:      Exports   (incl.   reexports) 

yoar 

;      Value 

: Percent  of  total 
:     United  States 
:      imports  from 
:     Latin  America 

;     Value 

: Percent  of   total 
:     United  States 
:     exports  to 
:     Latin  America 

1  '^Ol 

1,166 
2,060 
1,379 
1,247 
1,567 

1,445 
1,123 

760 

611   . 

804   ' 

1,223   \ 
1,161   ; 
1,813   : 
2,896  : 
2,967   : 

3,031   : 
3,bl8   : 

2,960   : 
3,076  : 

+3.9   : 

r              0.11 
.20 
.13 
.13 
.17 

.14 

.17 

.16             : 

.19 

.25 

.33             : 

.25              : 

.36 

.43              : 

.65              : 

.59              : 
.58             : 

.63             ': 
.50               : 

i     11,570 
:     13,711 
:     10,858 
.     11,071 
12,742 

8,790 
7,104 
4,822 
4,005 
3,595 

3,436  : 
3,250   : 
3,942  : 
4,084  : 
3,642   : 

5,128   ': 

4,618   : 

4,549  : 
4,936  : 

+8.5   ': 

1  60 

\  '-Y^J''; 

1  fcO 

i.  )•.  J 

1  QoA 

:                1.30 
1.40 
1.50 

.97 
1.10 
1.50 
2.10 
1.70 

1.10 
.94 

1.00 
.71 
.74 

.90 

1927 

1928  

1929  

1 Q  ^n 

1931  . 

1912                                -     " 

1933 : 

IQl/    ■ 

IQ^'i 

1  ■Jlh 

1937 : 

14W    -                   _   _      • 

1939 i 

1 Qy  ol/ 

12  mos.   Sent. -Aug.: 

1938-39 : 

I939-40I/  : 

Percent  changs  -: 

.93 
.67 

i/  Preliminary, 


Source: 

Commerce. 


Ccmpiled  froia  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Dep&i-tment  01 
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United  States  Imports  from  Haiti, 

Composition.  -  Raw  materials,  chiefly  unmaniafactured  foodstoiffs, 
constitute  practically  all  of  United  States  imports  from  Haiti.   In 
1939  coffee  represented  46  percent  of  total  imports,  bananas  28  percent, 
and  sisal  15  percent  (a  total  of  89  percent) .   In  1929,  the  combined 
valtie  of  imports  of  these  commodities  represented  only  lU   percent  of 
the  total.   Other  substantial  imports  are  cacao,  goat  and  kid  skins, 
cane  sugar,  and  logwood;  the  trade  in  all  of  these,  except  sugar,  has 
declined  greatly  since  1929  ( see  table  9) • 

Coffee.  -  Imports  of  Haitian  coffee  have  increased  extraordinarily 
in  both  quantity  and  value  since  1932.   In  1939,  they  reached  a  peak 
of  23  million  pounds,  valued  at  l.A  million  dollars,  exceeding  imports 
in  any  previous  year.   Imports  of  coffee  from  Haiti  have  increased 
principally  because  considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Haitian 
Government  to  Improve  the  quality  of  that  product  marketed  in  the 
United  States.   Moreover,  the  supply  of  Haitian  coffee  available  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  has  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  much  smaller 
quantities  taken  since  1935  by  France,  which  was  formerly  the  princi- 
pal outlet. 

Under  the  recmit  Inter-^merican  Coffee  Agreement  (November  28, 
1940)  entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  I4.  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  the  maximum  quota  of  United  States  Imports  of 
coffee  permitted  entry  from  Haiti  was  set  at  approximately  36.4^  million 
pounds,  or  1.7  percent  of  the  total  quantity.   The  quota  for  Haiti 
permits  a  substantial  Increase  in  United  States  Imports  of  coffee  from 
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that  country;  this  is  of  material  significance  to  Haiti  in  view  of 
the  large  markets  in  Europe  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Bananas.  -  United  States  imports  of  bananas  from  Haiti  have  like- 
wise increased  greatly,  having  risen  from  only  a  few  thousand  bunches 
in  1932  to  more  than  2  million  bunches  in  1939.   The  increased  ship- 
ments of  bananas  are  attributable  to  expanding  production  in  Haiti 
after  1932  when  the  first  large  plantings  were  made.   Since  1935  a 
United  States  company,  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  v/ith  Haiti,  has 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  and  export  Haitian  bananas,  most 
of  which  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Sisal.  -  Haiti  is  virtually  the  only  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere producing  sisal,-/  most  of  which  comes  from  Java,  Tanganyika, 
and  Kenya.   Though  sisal  l-ias  been  grown  in  Haiti  for  many  years,  it 
is  only  in  the  last  10  years  that  production  has  become  substantial. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States,  which  account  for  almost  all  the 
Haitian  output,  rose  from  a  negligible  quantity  in  1929  to  6.3  million 
pounds  in  1939. 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.  -  Most  of  the  principal  imports  from 
Haiti  are  on  the  free  list.   The  leading  dutiable  imports  are  cane 
sugar  and  castor  beans,  which  together  represented  only  1,/^.   percent  of 
all  imports  in  1939.   Most  of  the  imports  of  sugar  from  Haiti  have 


1/  Henequen,  wriich  is  produced  principally  in  Mexico,  is  similar  to 
sisal;  both  are  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  two  closely  related  but 
distinct  species  of  the  agave  plant.   Sisal  is  used  chiefly  for  making 
wrapping  twines  and  small  ropes,  and  henequen  principally  for  making 
binder  twine. 
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been  entered  for  refining  and  export  with  benefit  of  drawback;  imports 
retained  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  full  rate  of  duty 
(1,875  cents  per  pound  on  96°  sugaP^O ,  and  the  quantity  permitted  to 
be  marketed  is  limited  under  the  sugar  quota  system  adopted  in  193A» 
United  States  imports  of  castor  beans,  all  but  a  small  part  of  which 
come  from  Brazil,  are  dutiable  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  having 
been  reduced  from  one-half  cent  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil, 
effective  January  1,  1936, 

Under  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  effective  June  3,  1935,  the  United  States  made 
tariff  concessions  affecting  most  of  the  products  of  special  interest 
to  Haiti.-/   The  import  duties  on  pineapples  in  crates  were  reduced 
fjrom  50  cents  per  crate  to  35  cents;  on  pineapples  in  bulk,  from 
1-1/6  cents  each  to  9/l0  cent;  on  prepared  and  preserved  guavas,  not 
specially  provided  for,  from  35  percent  to  17^  percent;  on  mango 
pastes  and  pulps,  and  guava  pastes  and  pulps,  from  35  percent  to  28 
percent  ad  valorem;  and  on  rum  in  containers  holding  1  gallon  or 
less,  from  $5  to  $2.50  per  proof  gallon.   The  dtity-free  status  if 
bananas,  plantains,  cacao,  coffee,  logwood,  sisal,  and  ginger  root 
was  bound  against  change  for  the  life  of  the  agreement. 


1/  Imports  from  Cuba,  which  supplies  all  but  a  small  part  of 
United  States  imports  from  foreign  countries,  are  dutiable  at  the 
preferential  rate  of  0.9  cent  per  pound  (96°). 

2/  Most  of  these  concessions,  especially  on  free  articles,  have 
been  repeated  in  subsequent  agreements  with  other  countries. 
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United  Stp.tes  Imports  for  consumption  from  Haiti  ol  principal  commodities,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1939 


Comnodlty 


Coffee,  raw  or  green  

Bananas,  green  or  ripe  

Sisal,  unnanufectured 

Cocoa  or  cac?.o  beans 

Cost  and  kid  skins,  dry  and  dry- 
salted  


Cane  sugar  

Logwood,  crude  

Castor  beans  

Rum  — T 

Molasses,  not  for  human  consuno- 


Coffee,  rnw  or  green  

Bananas,  green  or  ripe  

Sisal,  unmanufactured  

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  

Goat  and  kid  skins,  dry  and  drjt- 
salted 


Cane  sugar  

Logwood,  crude  

Castor  beans  

FUiQ 


Molasses,  not  for  human  con- 

sunotion  


Cnlt 


1,000  lbs. 
1,000  bunches 
Tons 
1,000  lbs. 

do. 

do. 
Tons 

1,000  lbs. 
1,000  pf.gals. 

1,000  gals. 

Tariff  status 


Free 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
Dutiable 
Free 
Dutiable 

do. 

do. 


1929 


1932 


1936 


193V 


1938 


1939 


867  : 

67  ' 
3,655 

25 
18,272 

1/ 


Quantity 


200 

38 

2,97^ 

1,963 

257 

106 
6,925 

1/ 


ii,373 

7U 

4,485 

3,697 

A04 

12,159 

7,301 

3A 


11,8A9 
1,379 
5,5/i5 
3,059 

ATI 

9,598 

10,2^60 

13 

4 


?,329  :   2,092  :   1,963 
Value  (1.000  dollars) 


185 

10 
295 

183 
1 

282 
U 
1/ 


21 

19 

168 

61 

39 

1 

lO-i 

90 


310 
357 
i22 
196 

101 
125 

^5 

1 

29 

102 


8ii7 
632 
616 
194 

176 

99 

125 

2/ 

15 

65 


18,113 
1,U3 
6,134 
2,421 

3if) 

34,887 

2,549 

818 

4 

2,892 


1,027 

686 

481 

97 

85 

355 

33 

18 

3 

99 


23,102 
2,030 
6,296 
2,617 

401 
2,088 
2,453 

327 

1 


1,405 

857 

448 

98 

82 

35 

31 

6 

4 


Imports  of  commodities  shown  

Total  imports  from  Haiti  

Principal  imports  (shown  above)  as  percent  of 
total  value  

1/  Not  separately -classified. 
2/  Less  than  500. 
2/     General  imports. 


975 
^1,445 

67.5 


503 
i/611 

82.3 


1,738 
1,846 

94.3 


2,819 
2,889 

97.6 


2,889 
2,962 


2,966 
3,034 


97.5  *       97.8 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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yflited  gtates  exports  to  Haiti, 

Haiti  is  predominantly  an  agricult-jral  country,  and  United  States 
shipnents  to  the  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  a  wide  variety  of  maau- 
fttcttired  products.   In  1939  the  largest  groups  of  the  exports  shov/n 
in  table  10  were  textiles  (33  percent) ,  machinery  and  vehicles  (15 
percent),  and  nomnetallic  minerals,  principally  petroleum  products 
(11  percent) •   Few  of  the  leading  individual  commodities  represent 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  total  value;  the  most  important  of 
these  are  cotton  cloth,  wheat  flour,  gasoline,  bleached  cotton  sheet- 
ing, motor  trucks,  and  passenger  cars  (see  table  11), 

The  value  of  aggregate  exports  to  Haiti  in  1938  and  1939  was 
materially  below  the  level  in  1929,  and  few  of  the  principal  exports 
have  risen  in  the  last  2  years  to  their  predepression  figure.   The 
few  which  have  equaled  or  exceeded  in  value  exports  in  1929  are 
cigarettes,  jute  bags,  sugar  mill  machinery,  and  unbleached  cotton 
drills  and  twills. 


5/. 


Table  10.  -  United  States  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
Haiti  by  commodity  groups,  in  1938  and  1939 

_  _(yalue  _in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity  group 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible  — 
Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible 
Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages 

Vegetable  products,  inedible — — 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures  

Wood  and  paper — 

Nonmetallic  minerals — — 


Metals  and  manufactures  (except 

machinery  and  vehicles)  

Machinery  and  vehicles 

Chemicals  and  related  products  - 

Miscellaneous . — ... 

Total 


Value 


1938 


158 

39 
499 
174 
1,279 
lU 
247 

236 
498 
155 
201 


3,600 


13J±J 


201 
42 
446 
215 
1,681 
184 
559 

494 
772 
241 
-2^ 


5,076 


Percent  of 
total 


1938 


4.4 
1.1 

13.9 
4.8 

35.5 
3.1 
6.9 

6.6 

13.8 

4.3 

5.6 


100.0 


1939 


4.0 
.8 

8.8 

4.2 
33.1 

3.6 
11.0 

9.7 

15.2 

4.8 

4.8 


100.0 


SoTirce: 
Commerce. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Balance  of  pi.yKients  between  the  UnltedStates  and  Ilaitl. 

Most  of  the  financifOL  trEuisactioas  between  tlie  Unit^^d  States  and 
Haiti  arise  from  the  trade  in  merchandise.   On  nercaandise  account 
the  value  of  exports  to  Haiti  has  long  exceeded  that  of  im ports 
therefrom,  but  the  araouiit  of  the  export  trade  b^tlance  lies  dimlniched 
almost  steadily  in  the  last  15  years,  having  declined  from  11,6  mill  ion 
dollars  in  1925  to  1  million  dollars  in  19/^0. 

Interest  receipts  from  Haiti  have  regularly  constituted  a  lart;'e 
item  in  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United  Statec  and  thr.t 
country  (see  table  12).   The  regul;irity  of  receipts,  until  19.+1,  h^n.s 
been  the  result  of  the  continued  full  pcyaent  of  interest  on  Ilaiti.-in 
dollar  bonds.   In  February  19A1  an  accord  between  the  United  States 
and  Haiti  provided  for  postponement  of  payment  of  one- third  of  the 
interest  due.   Because  of  diminished  United  States  holdings,  reflect- 
ing the  calling-in  of  bonds,  the  aggi^egate  amount  of  interest  recolvod 
has  declined  steadily  in  the  period  shovm  in  table  12.   At  the  end  of 
1939  such  holdings  were  estimated  at  5.7  raillion  doll?-ry  (pnr  v-^lu^.) .--' 
Service  on  the  dollar  bonds  of  Haiti  has  been  directly  imdcr  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  which  has  had  supervit^ion  over  Mritir;n 
finances  as  provided  in  the  Convention  of  1915.   Security  lor  the 
dollar  bonds  is  a  specific  first  chtirge  upon  the   internal  rovanuer:  rncl 
custoras  duties  of  the  Republic,^  and  under  the  Convention,  service  on 
the  bonds  was  allotted  froa  such  revenues  by  fiscal  officers  nc:',L;-i:.t3d 


1/  U.S.  Deoartment  of  Co-mierce.  The  Balance  of  Intern-.ition'il  P-^y- 
ments  of  the^ United  States  in  19^9,  p.  79. 
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by  the  United  States  Government.   It  is  likely,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  will  shortly  be  changed  because  of  the  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple recently  reached  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.^ 

Bond-redemption  and  sixilcing-fund  receipts  on  the  dollar  bonds 
were  substantial  before  1938.   In  that  year,  because  of  low  govern- 
ment rorenues  accompanying  the  persistent  low  prices  for  Haiti's 

2/ 
principal  exports,-'  that  country  entered  into  an  accord  with  the 

United  States  permitting  a  suspension  of  full  amortization  payments 

which  prevlouBly  had  been  paid  in  advance  of  schedule.   The  original 

period  of  suspension  was  subsequently  extended  to  September  30,  19-41. 

Statistics  of  the  income  from  United  States  direct  investments  in 

Haiti  (credit)  and  the  movement  of  new  capital  into  Haiti  (debit)  are 

not  available.   At  times,  however,  they  may  have  been  substantial  as 

compared  with  most  other  items  in  the  balance  of  payments  with  Haiti, 

At  the  end  of  1936  United  States  direct  investments  in  Haiti  were 

3/ 
valued  at  9«7  million  dollars.*^   Some  of  these  properties  yield  prod- 
ucts which  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  thus  are  included  (as 
a  debit  item)  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Haiti.   A  part  of  the 
revenue  obtained  by  the  shipment  of  such  products,  among  them  sugar, 
siscQ.,  and  bananas,  is  retained  in  the  United  States  and  represents 

income  on  the  investment  in  Haiti. 

J/  See  the  section  on  "Natural  resources  and  economy"  for  recent 
developments  Ijq  the  Haitian  fiscal  system. 

2/  The  decline  in  the  world  prices  of  coffee  after  the  fall  of  1937 
lea  Haiti  to  reduce  drastically  its  export  tax  on  coffee  so  that 
Haitian  producers  might  compete  with  others  supplying  the  world  markets. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  193^^  p*  12« 
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In  the  last  few  years  the  movement  of  capital  into  Haiti  has  ooxw 
sis ted  principally  of  credits  extended  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.  In  1938  Haiti  launched  an  extensive  program  of  public  works , 
including  the  construction  of  bridges,  irrigation  and  drainage  works, 
and  the  improvement  of  roads.   The  program,  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years,  is  to  be  executed  loiddr  the  terms 
of  a  contract  entered  into  between  Haiti  and  a  United  States  engineer- 
ing ccMnpany,  and  is  being  financed  hy  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  through  an  extension  to  the  engineering  company  of  a 
credit  amounting  to  5  million  dollar  p.  (June  193o)»    In  June  1939 
the  Export-Import  Bank  extended  to  the  Un.ited  States  company  handling 
the  shipment  and  sale  of  Haiti's  bananas  a  credit  of  one-half  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  construction  material  and  equipment  to  be 
used  in  Haiti. 


3/  It  was  announced  on  May  5,  19-41,  that  an  additional  one-half 
million  dollars  would  be  made  available  to  the  engineering  company  to 
permit  the  completion  of  certain  highway  and  irrigation  projects  now 
under  construction.   See  the  section  on  "Natioral  resources  and 
economy." 
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